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The Multicultural pattern in recent Australian 
ii migration poses, a pressing issue for reading instruction* Students 
coming from homes, vhere onl^ English is spoken r or English and a 
Northern European language are spoken, perform, better on reafling 
tests than do students from homes vhere other languages are spoken* 
?he;:e is^ al6Q little reflection among th& homogeneous teachers of the 
cultural diversity of ^ their students, and this mismat^^h betveen 
teaci^ers^nd students is perpetuated by reading currxculum materials* 
There are, hovever, several promising. developments in the assessment 
of reading CQmpsehension and linguistic competence of 
English-as^a-pecond^language (ESL) and ^migrant stud^ents* The Cloze ^ ^ 
Beading Comprehension Test uses a modified form of cloze prMddure. 
and — rather than cokpare ESL students with a standardized/group of 
peers — compares th;6m against. a high l^vel of reading competence, 
measuring hov far readers have yet to go for reading competence*; 
**Origins" is ^a language/histoty Jcit^ designed* to aid .language 
development in nOn^English. background students vhile introducing them 
to Australian history^ Australian reading books hav^ recently been 
published. in several different languages (GreQk, Turkish, Italian) to 
increase literacy, in st^ents* native language and facilitate the' 
transfer of literacy to English* Finally', a Svedish readability 
formula. (Lix) may ^e useful in multicultural classrooms vhen applied 
to tei(ts in foreign languages* (BTB) , y 
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The text for this article is taken from^the Guiness Book of Recfords , ^ . 

It IS said that there was a boy {proTfably frcxa Edinburgh) who d^'t like 

the book.abQut Aust;:alia that his laother had brought up for bedtS^me reading- , 

"Muictety"i he complained, "Why di^ you bring that book 
which I didn't want to be read to out of from about > 
Down Under up for?" 

Thi6 lad was, clearly a reluctant reader. Of course, there are 
* * * * 

reluctant readers m Australia too. The first imitu^rants to South Australia 
arrived from England in 1836 on board the Buffalo^ Two years ^^^er a ^ 
school opened on North Terrace, Adelaide. In his first report on Zlst 
July 1838, the head^teacher, aptly-named Mr. Shephferdson, nwly recruited 



froift England, wrote of his 57 charges: . , , . , 

/ ** 
Ten children sgell ahd read words^ of two letters. 

Nine children spell and read words of three letters - 

Nine children spell and read words of four letters. 

Six children spell and read words of five letters. 

fen children spell aiid read wor<ils of two syllables. 

Seven chiLdren spell and rfead words of three syllables. 

• ■ Eleven children spell and read almost every word. 

(Quotfed in Giles 1975 p. 7) ^ 

"Towards a ptulticulturefl- society ^ 
^ Smft 1936 there have been contintimg waves of imrtdgratJlon and it 
IS the changed pattern of. thfese in recent years that poses, at least m 
Australia, one of, the roost pressing issues for reading teaching in the 
pighties'. A ma3or report to, the Australian Government (Galbally 1918) 
opens with thp staternent: • ' 

* ' ' We be.lieve Australia is at a critical stage in the ^ 
development of ^cohesijVe, "united, multicultural nation 
. ■ (Galbally 1978, p- 3) . 

Another educational commentator notes: ^ ^ * i 

' * The task of making a success of a lault^icultural society 

i in#\ustralia is a critical/ one, pr<:^ably the- most critical 
it ,face9t*aA<i.4-t will require action on political, economic 
' ! and c*ultfuraVfrc»xts,' as well as educational. For the * 
' education system, it will provide its most challeri6|ing 
task iti the decade ahead* 

(Bassett 1980,' p* 78)L i * . . . 

This article ejcdmines some of the dimensions of the educational 

tasJt and then focuses on certain ianplications for reading teachers, , 

especially, as these relate to assessing readipg and language coit^tence 

and determining the reading difficulty of curriculum materials, both 

English and non-English* ^ ^ * 
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So that the educational task to be faced may be s&en'^as p^rt of a m 



wider context/ let me highlight a few' features o^ Down Under. 

■. * * * 

Some features of. Down Under . ^ / • ' 

For t;)iose who may knew little of Down Under^ I could say that Australia 

^ • * • 

is the smalle&t";"^ldfest, driest and flattest of the'world's six continqhts, 

/ » * , * 

^Although the. smallest continent^ it^ Is one of the%largest ^^ountries and 

laost of western Europe would fit^ comfd^rtdbly within it* Although ^e 

* ' * * ' ' 

oldest contmentr (Aborigirfal remains date at 30,000-40,000 year^ B.CJf 

European settlement dates back less than 200 years. Much of Australia ' 



is dry and hot: the discharge of all the nation*s rivers into the ,§ea, 
for example^ is only one-tenth that of the^ Amazon; and^the township of 
Marble Bar on the edge of the Great Sandy Deseo:t {which lies to the north . / 
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of the^Gibsori""De^ert and the Great Va^±£ULi^^e5ert,_just up from the ^ / 

Jiullabor Plain) holds a world record for 160 consecutive days o£ above-j' 

century temperatures- Yet to the 'east^ of these great deserts iabout ^6db 

km or so)** are the Australian Alps which, in winder, contain snovtfieXdsr 

larger than all of Switzerland- Most of the rest 0/ the country is 

relatively flat, so much 39 that another strange world recora is for the 

Ifoilgest section of straight .track - almost 500 km across the Nullabor 

(appropriately named for there are' nd^trees) : , * ^ ' / 

i " ^-v 

The features I wish to hi^light, however, are demographic rather 

tljan geogra^hio- Although one of the world's most sparse^ populated 

countries, Austral:j,a is one of the most urb^ised^(86 per" cent 'being 

classified as urban); tWo-thirds of the cojjntjy*s population • live m the 

* - >j 
capital cities; nearly one in every two Australians live in either Sydney 

or Melbourne. Other demographic featqres, that have'a bearing on what 

IS to follow, are that one-fifth of Australia's population was born ov^r- 

seas and a further £if th .was bo^ to f oreign-btpm parents. ( Australian 

Students and their Schools 197/9) . In the seventies the pattern of migration 

/ - ^ . ' ' . 

changed m^rk^dly witti migran;ts from Europe falling from 70^ to 40 per cent 

while at the same time the;re was an increase in migr^tiorl from th'e MiddJLe • 

East, Affia and South America (Galbally 1978), The ^result today is^^that 

in eighty per cent <Jf the nation's schools there a^ some children for^ 

whom English is not the native language » ill ^»ome SCjiools there are nearer 

eighty per cent of children of migraiit background, A fur^er feature not 

widely, known is th^it Melbourne ifow ranks *as the third largest Greek city ; \ 

in the world (behind Athens and New York), and SydAey in the woSrld's .fourth 

largest 



ist Greek i;ity. « 
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The educational challenges/ ' ' / ^ - • 

The educational challenge arising frc^n jthB, changing demographic 
patiezn begins to emerge from consideration- of the findings o/ sozne recent 
studies on student performance, teachers' background and curriculum 
materials .^valuation- ^ ' ' , 

Students' linguistic competence • , ' 

^ The Australian Council for Educational Research published it^ first 

report on literacy and numeracy in Australian schools in 1976 (Keeves 

and Boiirke 1976) . One of the breakdowns reported -was according, ^o the 

^ fc ' . • * ' 

language spoken in the home. At both the 10 an^d 14 year-old leyels* 

students coming from, hoirt^s where only English was spj>ken or wheife a 

liorthem European lag^guage and English was spoken performed bet;ter on the . 

reading test items £han did students. from homes where/ other languages . 

^ • • • - ^ . ( 

were' spoken. There* was q clear trend for students from homes v^ere no^*^ 



English at all was s{?oken to do less well than students trbm liomes jvhers" 
a Southern European language- and English or 'another language and Ehgl^sh " 

was spoken. J! . * * St' 

* • • \ 

The' Items of ^Im^istic competence found most difficult at the^ 
10 year-old level (wijth percentages; ^respondmg)^ were: *' ^ correct ^ 

, ' ' . 'No All 10 

' ^ ' . English Year-olds 

'the rich' 

In America a rich often buy very large-cars 69 ^ 88. 

rich // 

ThjB news were good today . ' « 72' 92 

are 

At the 14 year-old level, the second item above was "stall causing 

considerable difficulty for those where no English was spoken in the 

"hofflfe 166 per cent correct) compared with 98 per cent correct for th^ total 

cohort. The authors of the report concludes 

This evidence suggests that the difficulties which students 
from foreign language backgrounds encounter in reading and 
I indeed in all their, school learning' arise in part from 
Ik / their lower level 6f compete?)E)ce in using the English 

language* Thos^* students from homes where' no English is 
€ ^ spoken 'would apjpear to J^e at a* marked disadvantage at ttre 

10 y earmold levels but also clearly handicapped at the 14 ^ ^ 
year-Old lovel; 

^ (Keeves. and Bourke 19^6/ PP- 99-100). ' ^ 



That the problem is not cpnJ^ned to school age only is confirmed 
by a literacy surv^ey conducted in Sydney* (Goyen 1976) . The majority of 
functional illiterates was found to be among the older age groups and 
among, those bom in non-English speakj-ng countries. Of non*British 



migrants, for exair^le, 43.3 per cent were/ classified as functionally 

illiterate ccanpared with 3,7 per cent o£ Epglish. speaking adults and 

■ • 
the former percentage* does not include -those declining to take the test 

^because of inadequate English, ^ * . ^ ^ 

Ethnic composition px teaching force ' 

In a national survey* of teachers m Australian schools conducted by 

tht Australian College of Education tBassett 19S6) , it was reported that 

* 

89 per cent of Australian teachers were from hoiues wh^re the native 

language of both parents was English; only 8 per cent were from^'homes . 

where thg native^ languages of neither parent was English. Most Australian 

teachers (85 per cent) were born in Australia ^d 7 per cent v^ere born ^ 

— ^ — ~ — I ' ■ ■-— ^ — — ^ 

in .England. Basset t '(1980) comme'nts: 

Considering the increased .cosmopolitan character of 
Australian society, and the present greater ^tress on the. 
learning of foreign laijguages, the homogeneous langyage ' 
background of Australian teachers Suggested by these figures . 
is af matter o^ some significance* ' 
I (Basse tt 1980, p. 8) 

Passe?;t conAuaes: ' - , , . ' 

In short. It could be said that there is *little^ reflection 
• among [teachers) of the cultural diversity yhich now 
exists in the general 'popul£it ion* . 
, ^Basset t 1980, p. ?8) 

In another survey of user opinion of curriculum materials for teaching 
English as a second language ^jESL) , conducted acros^ four Australiein States 
CAnderson 1981] , teachets wer^ asked whether they spoke any languages 
other than" English. An^ng primary ESL teachers, two^thirds responded in 
the negative;, at the secondary, level, the proportion claiming to speak 
another language was predictcibly higher {60 per cent) . ESL teachers, 
hcwever, might be expecteooD )>e» a delecte<^ fe^^o^P ^s far as knowledge^ of , 
languages is concerned.. I^..jjg<|ld seem reasonable to supnise that am6ng 
AustralA^ teachers at large\the great majority. woUld be monolingual. 
Such conclusion is.dn line with the data on plage of birth reported by 
Bas^tt (1980) and^ the glfenerajly .declining level of foreign language 
learning in Australian sbho^ls (despite the current greater^stress) • 
This misitvatch between, the language (and other) backgrourld of td'achers 
and that of many students in schools is a matter of concern*? 



'^ The subculture of many Students 

^ The ethnic composition, in many of the nation's schools ha been ^ 

alluded to above ./ Wi Ison (1930), in describing what motivated her to 

write a series of bilingual readers, says .of the large^ inner suburban 

scfiooi in Melbourne where she was yice-Principal: , 

Over 70% of the pupils -were of migrant origin, and each- 
year over half of the beginner intake spoke no English 
at all. The s'faall percentage of Australian pupils was*' ; * 

frcxri the low 'socio-economic section of the co'ittmunity. 
The largest single ethnic group ;was Creek (40%) with 
Italian ^d Jugoslav children >making up ^he next two 
largest groups... These children> Australian and migrant 
together, shared a subculture. This wis the Culture 
of an inner city area with noise, traffic, small homes, 

• busy narrow streets-, people of many nationalities ^ shops ^ 

with a great diversity^ of food, wii3e ran'ge of. music, » 
literature luid so on.. What a richness pf experience 
these diildrei\ shared! Yet on school entry the richness 
of this ^uhpulture was not 'acknowledged. ■ ^ 
(Wilson 1980, p. 9) 

The picuture Wilson tl980) describes is fairly typical of *aU Australian 
.cities. In* Adelaide, for example, if o^e were to draw a line through the . 

kity centre hereby dividing the city into north and south, one would find 
y that the^^tai ori^y ^ of students sharing the subculture depicted by Wilson * — 

live on the northeVn side; most o^ their teachers live in the southern 
'suburbs, commuting* to school daily* Not only is there a giant chasm * * i 

between the languagV^ackgrounds between a* majority of teachers wd a 
. Icir^e proportion of their students, the daily living experiences of the 

two groups differ vastly - and this I see as one of the major issues 

facing education, and especially reading ejlucation, m the dfe Cade* ahead* 

Curriculum materials mismatch . * # 

■ 

Many of the activities of schools perpetuate these dif fe-rence? 

between teachers a!hd students. Nowhere does this apply more than t<J 

reading cur ricul^um materials wher^often reading books'^ feature tidy, 

well-mannered middle-class children from middle-class homes. This mismatch, 

\ ^ 

. beautifully illustrated in the following e^^tract Vrom the Ti 
" Supplement , suggests that the problem does ^not apply to Au/tralia alone. 
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• < My n^e is Wayne. 

^ My name is Sonia. 

\ My mgther is, a cleaner in a posh house. ' v 

\ ' Two kids live there. 

\ , They are called Janet and John* 

' - They are a right/ pair of drips. ^ > 

/ • They are always /looking up at aeroplanes, shouting 

" , ^ "Look/ muimay" • * - . - . i . 

, , Wo think* they ^e* ro'iind the twist. v 

; ^ They« have a dpg' called Scot. 

^ We have a dog called Tlger4 ^ 

^ Tiger ate Sc6t. ' ♦ / 

John said, "Naught doggy'TI^ - ^- ' \ * 

^ I thumped John. < ' , # * 

■ * Sonia^slugged Jcuiet. • , • 

' , Th^ir toother did"heFnut. * * ^ ' ' 

My mother fetched her^a right swipe. , 
JanSt said, "Look John", Mumny is in the tree., 

' Look John". , . * • • 

*_Mother;gqt the boot. ' / 

Mother now wbrks'in the boozer. « . 

She brings free samples from* work. * / 

Emerging developments ' . • 

To return tc| the text for this article, I would like to draw from 
several works "out of from Down^ Under" and try to present a flavour of 
some of the directions- reading research is taking * FoJLlowing the frame- 
work above, discussed below are certain developments in the assessment 
of reading c<xnprehension and linguistic competence of ESL anf3 migrant 
student^/ curriculum develojxtient in the field of^SL, an'Jj explorations 
in languages other than Engli&h to fTsse&s textual difficulty* ' • 

New tests for "ESL and, migrant students — - - * ' , 

There has been considerable research activity in Australia into J:he ^ 
usfe of^ploze procedure in the ESL context. I^thin^ it is true to say 
that McLeod (cited in C?illiland 1972) first brot^ht cJLoze procedure to 
the attention of the British , research icommunity in an article in the 
British Journal of Psychology in 1962. The Gapadol tebt (MfeLeod and , 
Anderson^ 1972) was the first standardized test of reading comprehension 
utilizing cloze procedure. ^ ' 

Another reading comprehension test/ developed for second language 
learners in the Pacific region/ is the Cloze Reading Comprehension Test 



''(Anderson 1976). This test makes use of a modified forn^of cloze procedure. 

"That i^, in the test's construction ell words ^.n the test passaged were 
systematically deleted by constructing different versions of the test ^ 
using a fixed deletion system (5/10/15. . »6/ll/l&, .etc*) and actministering. 



these*.to random groups^ of . highly c^ipetent ESL readers. From item analysis 
those atem& which were virtually redundant to this group Qf readers were 
identified and tl^e^e constituted th!& finaL test items* The basis for the 
test 4:hen is. not that primary age ESL students are cOTipared with a 
standardized group of their age p^rs (as in tr"acrrtionairte'st theory) but 



rather they ar-e compared against a high level of reading competence; Thus 

the test zneasures in effect how far along the road to readin^^Ji^ompetence 

readers have yet to travel, ' * 

The Cloze Reading Comprehension test is a global measure of reading 

comprehension^ Another instrument developed in Australia that pux^orts 

to measure the component skills of English language is TEMS, Tests of 

English for Migrant Students (ACER 1977): TEMS comprises 84 criterion.- 

, referenced, sub-tests of listerwng* speaking, reading an5 writmgv each* 

test designed to pinpoint just where non*native speakers are at. Kemp 

(1980), in a detailed review of the TEMS program, wrxtes: 

In the ^MS progfam; the statistical information is simple. 
^ . We can ^udge expected differences in the performances 

of children yfio have-^een exposed to English for relatively 
short or long terms, we can Judge whether items are 
easy or difficult for native speakers as well as the non- 
native* We can look at preci^se diagnostic information 
alongside a general achievement level,* We can find, out 
from vei?y* specific information whether our suspicions 
about ESL children's confusion^ in pronouns or prepositions,^ 
active or passive ^Tbipe, t^ses and 6o on,/ are ?Jell-founded 
or not • ' . ' ' 

*- , (Kemp;1980, pp. 44-4&) 

ESL curriculum tnaterials production ' 

The Language Teaching Branch of the Commony/ealth Department of 
Educatic^n, under the child migran't educati<^ pro^i am, has been ^t;ti^/-e the production 
of currjjculum materials for second language learners during the past ten 
yeeirs. These include Learning English In Australia, a course for 
beginners aged 8-12 yeaxs» An on-going project, the fitst 20 units of 
the lCO*unit course were distr^uted to schools m 1974; units 61-80 
are expected to be distributed in 'l98l. A second set of materials 
produced by the Language Teaching Branch are the English Development 
Materials which are designed for second-phase learners aged 10 to 16 years* 
These materials, ^comprising the Transit series of ntagazines with accompany- 
ing teacher's notes and students' follow-up activities, are developed at 
two levels -/Transit Green for upper primary and Transit Red for»^^econdary 
Students, Distribution cpmmenced in 1978, and this also is ar> on-going 
project • ^ ' 
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The most recent materials to be launched by the Commonwealth 

Department of Education is Origins (Language Teaching branch 1981) , a 

langu^^/histQry kit-design^d to aid the language development of students 

n-English speaking migrant bac kground ex per ienci ng difficult y with 

the reading ancf wfiting demcmds of a sub3ect like history. The -resource ^ 

kit comprises reading cards (arranged in units : Aborigines, Discovery , 

ConvictSr Expaifeionr Gold, Bushranger and Pioneers), charts, tapes, 

student activities and^ teacher 's manual. Initial reaction to Origins 

from teachers has been highly^vouirable tending to support the expressed 

, hppe of the develope'Ts that: ' 
* * 

Origins should assisjt the second-phase learner towards a 

greater competence xn a wide range of language and 

literacy skills, and the same time give an introduction,. 

' * at least, to some important periods xn early Australian 
* history.^ Even more significantly, it should serve to 

* * promoteSsipliaboration b^ween the ESL te*acher and the 

^ history teachei^, breaking down curriculum barriers and 
creating a greater^ awareness both of the needs of the ^ 
second-phase learner and of the language elements , 
inherent in the discipline of history (Language Teaching^ 
Branch 1981, p. 10) . 

, Bilingual: readerrs • ' . ' 

One set of Australian reading books recently published in Greek, 
"Italian, Turkish and English (with a tio- text Edition for other Kn§uage 
grojaps).is cUty Kids (Wilson 1978., 1979, 1980). Such books are designed 
in paift to help children become literate in their first language, thus 
facilitating the transfer to literacy in English. But> as well they 
aOrlcw children from non-Engiish homes to share theirf "books with their 
parents. Reaction to these books by teachers and children has been very 
favourable. Munro and Chamock (1979), in their description of the 

• materials, indlude a photograph of a child reading one of the books and 
his surprised react^^on to find the text was in Greek, Toother photograph 
shews Greek, Italian and English editions of City Kids being shared by U 

' children at a primary school. 

Readability measurement in other languages ' ' 

Klare (1963) in his book on readability measurement commented that 
"very little readability, research and formula development have taken pl^ce 
in other countries" (p. 98) . * Reference was being made to the United States 
but the commerffc-wrtild appear still pertinent, today for the UKRA publication 

■ ; •■ ■ ' 
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by Gilliland (1972) and Haiycison's (198o) recent pook, Readability io the 
ClassroOTi , ^make no reference to readability measurement of jfK?n-£nglish 
- ' mat er ials. — ^ ' — — - — i""-^ - ^ ' 

, Possibly the measurement -of text dil^^iculty in other languages is 
notr-aiv-i&sue— in-the--Unit6d~iCingdQin,^ However, for thq kinds of reasons 
^ advanced in the first part'of this article, the challen^ of making a 
success of ^a multicultural society in Australia would demand that ^ 
developmental work be undertaken in this are^. ' ' / . - 

A beginning has been made. The use of cloze procedure with English 
as a second language has been extensive^ly investigated (Anderson 19?^^ 
Modified foms of cloze procedure with blanks of the same length as 
deleted words were found feasible. {This has the advantage of allowing 
cloze tesfs to b^ mad§ photographically, thereby incorporating such factors 
as size of 'type, illustrations and page layout into the estimate of 
readability). How to interpret ciTJse readability scores is also reported. 

Exploratory experiments m Malay and Mandarin Chinese have also ^ 
been reported by Anderson (1976) , The results suggest that cloze procedure 
^ is an objective and reliable tool for ran^xng passage difficulty and 
discriminating between student reading ability ih^these two languages. *• 

The use of doze procedure as an index of the readability of French 

as a seconc^ language has be^n rejported m* two detailed and extensive 

reports (Kerr 1968, 1974) In thf first of these reports cloze rankings 

of French passages were compared with those of , experienced teachers. 

Kerr concludes: 

It appears from the results that cloze procedure could 
rank French passages^ in the same order, despite variations 
in deletion frequencies, despite diffe^rent, dele tiort" systems, * 
^ despite almost entirely independent ^^ets of words deletc^d, 

* despite different scoring systems and despite different 

• ^ presentation, orders. ^ 

(Kerr 1^68, p. 70) . v 

* ;rhe second report by Kerr <1974) confirmed the, findings OtrmS earjier , 
study while exploring the use of numerical taxonomy^^in the assessment of 
readability. Not oply is this the first such use ^ numerical taxonomy, 
this investigation represents the ^most intensive examination y^t of cloze 
procedure with French. 



Finally, brief mention ^ught to Be made of a ^ittle-known .readability 

formula published in a book with the same title as the UKRA publi6ation^ 

by-GillilaEhd (1972). It'^ title * X^asbflrhet - is Swedish ^or readability* 
• ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Because the book is in Swedish n\^y' agcouitt for the fact that Lix (a shortened 
lasbarhets i nd ex or read abilit y index ) _J,s^ha r dOy^knom* Th A b ook ' 




by Bjornsson (1968) was published 14 years ago. It deserves to be brought 
to the attention of teachets and researchers in other countries. * 

Like ^any bf the English readability formulae , Lix has two ^a<itorSr 

a wSrd and a sentence factor. The sentence factor is measured in the . ^ 

usual 'way by computing average sentence length' m words. The wojd factcU; 

IS ^ain th€? familiar, word length. Howevei>, because* Lix measures word 

length without Recourse to- Imgui^tic^ rules of syllabification, it appeared 

to us at Plinders^ftiver^irfey^o-be-^t-enta^^^ language^. 

Indeed, preliminary experiments, reported Elsewhere (Anderson 1981) 

suggest that Lix may have useful application with French, German? 

and English texts, word length is defined as th,^ percentage of word 

with' more thai*, six letters. The Lix formula/ very simply, isr* 

•Lix = word length + sentence length 

This formula may have ready application in the multicultural classroom. 
• • • - \ 

Facing the challenges * / 

If the task of making a success of a 'multicultural society depends 
in part^on the education system, then it i$ a jjoint responsibility of " 
schcJolSr .teach*ers, students, teacher education institutions and professional 
associations. Of the very many issues involved relating to curriculuir^ 
to teacher education and developnen^t, to school and classroom organisation, 
the ^lace of 'language teaching and learning is central and^the reading or * 
language teacher occupies a key role. The degree to which teachers are 
eluipped By their background and training for the likely language problems 
of the multicultural clfessrooih is Seen as a major question. \ * ' 

♦ Other important questions identified are how to diagnose studenjts in 
nee<i of special help, ^whether existing curriculum niaterials^^ar^ appropriate 
for the needs of learners, and '^ow adequate are current methods for 
assessing such aspects as the readability of reading m^iterials, especially^ 
for non-natfve speakers and for languages oth«r than English. There are^^ 
of course, many other issues bes ides these but these are-^tbe.ojxes that have 
been Addressed principally above . They are se^n to be important, for 
Australian classrooms. It would Jbo of interest to know if they werfe , * 
important also for classrooms in* this country. 
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